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JOURNEY TO CAMP 


“The fat man insisted on coming 
aboard, even though the plane was already 
loaded—and the pilot said he had never 
driven a two-engine plane before and didn’t 
know how.” 

We were all sitting on the edge of our 
seats by this time, listening. 

It was Sabbath school, and Pastor Vernon 
Berry was telling us an experience he had 
had in the mission field. Pastor Berry has 
charge of all the church schools in Inter- 
America. During the summer he likes to 
visit summer camps. Sometimes the journey 
to camp gets him into hair-raising experi- 
ences. 

On this particular occasion he was trying 
to reach a camp in Mexico. “I am telling 
you this story,” he said, “so you won’t think 
a missionary’s life is dull. 

“It was necessary for me to fly the greater 
part of the distance. I went to the airport 
one morning, expecting to get into a mod- 
ern plane, for we had to go over some high 
mountains. To my horror, I found I would 
have to fly in an old cloth plane with two 
motors. You know how they used to make 
those old planes—they would glue a few 
sticks together and stretch cloth over them 
to make the fuselage. That was the kind of 
plane I was going to have to fly in. 

“Presently we were told that the passen- 
gers could go aboard. Six of us climbed in 
and sat in the six wickerwork chairs. 

“Then some men began hoisting all sorts 
of bundles and boxes aboard. They filled 
every available space, even cramming some 
of the boxes under the chairs. 

“How the plane would get off the 
ground, I could not imagine. I was sure it 
would never get over the mountains. 

“About this time a very large, very heavy 
man climbed into the cabin. The fact that 
the plane was already overloaded didn’t 
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seem to bother him at all. He wedged his 
suitcase into the aisle and sat on it. 

“The pilot came aboard. He was a small, 
wiry Mexican, and very skillful, I learned 
later. I expected him to tell the extra pas- 
senger to get off, but he didn’t. Instead, we 
heard him muttering, ‘I don’t see why I have 
to drive this two-engine plane. I like 
planes with one engine. I’ve never driven 
one with two engines, and I don’t know 
how.’ 

“We watched him doing things with th 
instruments, as if trying to find out what 
they were for, when a young fellow came 
by and asked if he needed any help. 

“‘Show me how to run this plane,’ said 
our pilot. The young chap got in and said, 
‘There’s nothing to it. You just make sure 
that this is like this and that is like that and 
the thing over there is like so. After that 
you just fly it like a single-engine plane.’ 

“I see,’ said our pilot grimly. ‘You'd 
better come with me.’ 

“The young man agreed. So there we 
were with eight passengers instead of six, 
all that baggage—and a pilot who didn’t 
know how to fly the plane! 

“Somehow—I don’t know quite how— 
the plane got up into the air. A great moun- 
tain range lay between us and our destina- 
tion and for miles the plane struggled up- 
ward, scarcely able to skim the trees as it 
climbed. 

“Suddenly the mountain ended and we 
were flying thousands of feet above the 
floor of a canyon. I noticed a hill rising up 
among the trees of the canyon floor like an 
island rising out of the sea. “‘That’s where 
we land,’ said a passenger. 

“Coming close, the pilot began circling 
this little knoll. Trees had been cut out to 
form a landing strip. Round and round we 
went. ‘What’s he doing that for?’ I asked. 
‘He’s looking for mules,’ said someone. ‘See 
that pile of yellow wreckage? A few days 
ago a pilot ran his plane into a mule right 
there.’” 

Well, we’ve run out of space. I’ll have to 
let you wait till next week for the rest of 
the story. Sorry! 


Your friend, 


ovbeumenc Wacorel 
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My “Axhead” Floated! 


By RICHARD H. UTT 


| KNOW just how the prophet Elisha felt 
when he heard that the axhead had flown 
off into the water, and I know how he felt 
when it floated to the top, too, because—— 

Thirteen years ago I bought an old car. 
In those days you either bought an old car 
or you walked. It was right after the war 
and there were no new cars to buy. I was 
a graduate from the ministerial course, just 
out of college, and lived in a little cabin 


“Two things | never weld,” said the old blacksmith 








three miles from a small California town. 
Many of the church members lived on 
farms, and I had to have a car to get around 
to their homes and accomplish what I was 
supposed to do. So for $200 I bought a 
1930 Pontiac from an old Danish gentle- 
man who had cared for it very well for fif- 

teen years. 
One Sabbath morning after church I tried 
To page 19 


emphatically. “They are steering rods and axles.” 
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Polly's Competition 


By HELEN L. 


WEN ALLEN frowned at her friend 

Polly Parsons. “I think it’s simply crazy 

to practice the piano all the time. I go as 

slowly as I can on my violin so I won't have 
to keep struggling with a new piece.” 

Polly grinned. “But you don’t give a hoot 
about the violin and I—— Well, I guess I 
practically live for the piano.” 

Gwen shrugged, and Polly ran across the 
lawn that separated their two homes. She 
barely avoided stumbling over Bill's base- 
ball mitt on the porch. “Oh, that youngster,” 
she thought, “but I guess he loves baseball 
almost as much as I do the piano.” 

In the kitchen, Bill was awkwardly 
spreading thick slices of bread with peanut 
butter. His freckled face brightened when 
his sister came in. “Say, Polly, fix me and Pete 
a sandwich. We gotta play ball.” 

“O.K.,” Polly said good-naturedly. “But 
I’m in a hurry too. I want to learn my new 
piece pe ins rfectly.” 

ew minutes later she was in her fa- 
vorite spot, on the piano bench, letting her 
fingers lightly drift over the ivory keys. 
Never would she forget her excitement that 
Christmas when the piano had been a home 
gift. Bill had been frankly disappointed. 

“Who wants that thing? No one even 
plays.” 

But Polly’s parents had known how 
much their daughter loved music. Music 
lessons had begun that very week. Since 
then she had spent long hours every day 
practicing. 

She was carefully doing scales—which 
she didn’t exactly enjoy—when Gwen 
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tapped at the window. “Go away,” 
called out, not unpleasantly. 

But Gwen shouted, “Cease the clamor. 
I’m coming in. You won't be sorry.” 

Polly sighed and swung off the stool. At 
the door Gwen said brightly, “This time 
you will welcome me like sunshine in De- 
cember.” 

“O.K.,” Polly said. “What's new?” 

“Which hand?” Gwen said, and Polly 
saw that both hands were behind her back. 
But Polly hesitated too long, and Gwen 
cried, “Here! Now I guess you'll know I’m 
your best pal.” 

Polly stared at the blue square of card- 
board. “It’s a ticket. A concert ticket.” 

“Just a ticket to hear the greatest musi- 
cian in the world, that’s all.” 

“But, I don’t understand.” 

Gwen giggled. “My parents got three 
tickets, and now dad didn’t get back from 
his business trip. So——” 

Polly gasped. “Me? You're inviting me?” 

Through the entire concert that evening, 
Polly sat deeply attentive. She hardly stirred. 
And when she left the auditorium between 
Gwen and her mother, she was still 
strangely silent. 

“Tired?” Mrs. Allen asked. 

“I've decided to give up the piano,” 
Polly said slowly. “After hearing such won- 
derful music I know I can’t ever compete 
with a genius like that.” 

Mrs. Allen looked startled, and Gwen let 
out a whoop. “Good for you! Now maybe 
you'll turn human again.” She squeezed her 
friend’s arm, and Polly tried to smile back. 


Polly 
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That very night when she got home, 
Polly went to the piano and closed the key- 
board. Tears smarted her eyes and hung 
heavy on her lashes, but she thought that 
what she was doing was right. After what 
she had heard, her music was terrible. She 
had been foolish to think she could learn to 
play. 

Mom looked shocked when Polly an- 
nounced her decision, and this Polly had 
expected. What she wasn’t prepared for was 
Bill’s reaction. 

“But that’s silly—if you really like music. 
And what have you got to be the greatest 
for anyway?” 

Bill's criticism hurt and Polly snapped, 
“Don’t you want to be the best baseball 
pitcher?” 

“Sure I do,” he said without hesitation. 
“But Pete’s always ahead of me. He's just 
naturally better than me.” 

Polly was amazed at this frank confession. 
“Well, then, don’t you resent Pete just a lit- 
tle?” 

Bill's ears reddened. “I guess I used to. 
And I got to pitchin’ worse and worse, and 
the coach said something. He said, ‘Bill, 
you forget Pete. Just compete with yourself. 
Try to make each ball better than your last.’ 
See what I mean?” 

Polly didn’t and she said crossly, “Maybe 


that’s a good theory for ball, but music— 
music's important.” 

Bill was indignant. “Ball's important too,” 
he said and stomped out of the room. 

After that there were a number of 
changes in Polly. She had more time for 
Gwen, but Gwen seemed less anxious for 
her company. 

Once she said, “Seriously, Polly. Do you 
think you've got something awful—like 
TB?” 

Polly stared, her eyes a little blank, and 
Gwen groaned. “That’s what I mean! You're 
either in a daze or cross as a witch.” 

Polly knew it was true. Lately she quar- 
reled with Bill and snapped crossly at her 
parents, but she said stiffly, “Just leave my 
disposition and health alone, Gwen Allen,” 
and walked insid@ and shut the door. 

Alone, she felt a twinge of guilt, and 
tears filled her eyes. What could be wrong? 
All her feelings were so mixed up these 
days. 

The next day debate teams were posted 
on the board at school, and Polly looked at 
the names, because Gwen had high hopes. 
But Gwen's name wasn’t there. Polly was 
sorry, but she told Gwen that it had really 
been foolish to compete against the more 
experienced debaters. “They were just too 
good,” she said. To page 17 


At first, Polly thought it was great fun practicing every day. Then, suddenly, she hated the piano. 
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CHAPTER 7: STOPPING A CANNIBAL RAID 





TAMATE, “Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers went as a 
missionary from Scotland to Guinea about sev- 
enty-five years ago. The natives called him Tamate. As 
he traveled among the villages, he tried to persuade 
these cannibals to stop vy: and live peacefully. 

the natives began to call him the man of peace. 


_ CHALMERS lay back in the cane 
chair on the porch of the mission house 
at Port Moresby, and relaxed. Things were 
going well with his New Guinea mission. 
His efforts to persuade the tribes close to 
Port Moresby to keep the peace had been 
marvelously successful. Natives were mov- 
ing around from village to village without 
any difficulty. Instead of killing one another 
on sight as they used to do, they were visit- 
ing and trading, and every day great num- 
bers of natives from every section of the 
surrounding country were pouring into 
Port Moresby to hear Tamate preach the 
gospel at the mission station. 

But suddenly the missionary’s relaxed 
feelings were interrupted. A nervous native 
came running up the steps of the porch with 
a surprising message. 

“The chiefs of the Motumotu people are 
angry with you, Tamate,” he said. “They 
have decided to attack Port Moresby and 
kill you and all the other missionaries and 
destroy everything you have built up.” 

“What's that?” exclaimed Chalmers. “The 
chiefs of the Motumotu? Why, that’s ridicu- 
lous! It was only a couple of months ago 
that I was there, and they were very friendly. 
They were anxious to keep the peace. Why 
this sudden change?” 

“They say that Tamate is making himself 
a lord over all the chiefs of New Guinea, 
and they must stop it.” 

“Preposterous!” said Chalmers. “I don’t 
believe it. Someone is trying to stir up 
trouble.” He paused, and thought a moment. 
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Then he rose, went to the edge of the porch, 
and called out to a fuzzy-haired young man 
passing on the other side of the compound. 

“Lela! Get mission whaleboat ready! Get 
crew boys! We leave for Motumotu quick 
time!” 

Lela was the chief of the boys in the 
boat crew, and he was clearly taken aback at 
the order. He, too, had just heard the rumors 
being passed around the village, and the 
last place he wanted to go was Motumotu. 
He stood still with his mouth open and a 
scared expression on his face. 

“But, Tamate i 

“Go on, go on,” chided Chalmers. 
“There’s no danger. Get the boys, please. 
We'll leave as soon as we can.” 

But Lela moved toward Chalmers doubt- 
fully. “But, masta. You plenty fool if you go 
long Motumotu. They plenty cross long 
you. They kill us quick time.” And he went 
on to tell how savage and treacherous the 
people of Motumotu had been in the years 
gone by. 

“They promised me they were going to 
keep the peace, and they have been keeping 
it for months. There’s a reason for this 
change, and I’ve got to go and straighten 
things out.” 

“But, masta, it is too late for trip. Storm 
come along now, rain come along. No good 
for whaleboat to go long coast.” 

“I know we're getting close to the bad 
season,” replied the missionary. “That’s why 
we must go immediately. We'll just have to 
pray for God to help us. We've got to get 
to Motumotu before any more trouble is 
stirred up.” And Chalmers turned, went 
into the house, and began to gather his 
things together. 
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Nobody was enthusiastic about the idea. 
“We should make spear, get gun, and be 
ready for the people of Motumotu,” said the 
people of Port Moresby. They told the mis- 
sionary that it was a waste of time to go, 
and they were sure that Tamate and all with 
him would be killed. The relatives of the 
boat’s crew were very upset. They tried ev- 
ery way they knew to discourage the boys. 
When the whaleboat was finally in the wa- 
ter and ready to leave, the mothers and fa- 
thers and wives and children and sweet- 
hearts gathered round the boat, weeping and 
groaning, pleading with the men not to go, 
and saying what fools they were. But these 
men had been with Chalmiers before, and 
they had confidence in him. It did shake 
them a little when Lela didn’t turn up, but 
they finally decided to go without him. 

“We know it will be all right, Tamate,” 
they said. “We have seen the God of heaven 
watching over you on other trips. He will 
look after you on this trip also. We will re- 
turn, and the people will be ashamed of 
their fear.” 





One of the new converts took Lela’s 
place, and off they went, with wet, angry- 
looking clouds overhead, and the sad cries 
of the Port Moresby natives fading away be- 
hind them. The strong arms of the natives 
were used to rowing, and so the whaleboat 
skimmed over the water at a great rate. 

It took them a day to get half-way to 
Motumotu. They landed at a village for 
the night, and tried to gather some news of 
what lay before them. The people here were 
even more terrified than those at Port 
Moresby. 

“Oh, no, no! Do not go on! The Motu- 
motu are very angry indeed. And look at the 
wet, angry clouds overhead. If you escape 
the fury of the storm, you cannot hope to 
escape the fury of the Motumotu. Go home, 
and get ready to fight them!” 

To add to the dismal situation, rain began 
to fall. “See, see!” said the boat crew, be- 
ginning to lose their nerve, and grasping at 
a good excuse to call off the trip. “See—the 
bad weather has set in!” 

But Chalmers was unimpressed. He 
knew the difference between a shower of 
rain and the tropical downpour of the rainy 
season. “What? Here we are halfway there, 
and the first little sprinkle of rain sends us 
scuttling back home afraid. It is worth while 
getting a little wet if we can save our own 


At two in the morning Chalmers was awakened by shouts and the splash of oars. Were the Motumotu 
natives making an attack? All his men were sleeping heavily as he raised his head and looked out. 
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lives and the lives of our families and 
friends. Come on, now. Try a little longer. 
If the wind increases, then we can go back. 
We will not feel ashamed then, because 
everybody will know that we did our best.” 

This appeal to manliness did the trick. 
The crew bent to the oars once more, and 
on they went, threading their way through 
the coral reefs, and following up the chan- 
nels. Another day went by, and then they 
came to a bluff on the coast that told them 
that they were only about two miles from 
the village of Motumotu. It was too late to 
go farther that day, so they anchored out in 
the channel from this bluff. They ate a 
simple supper of bananas and nuts, and 
Chalmers conducted evening worship and 
prayed very earnestly for God's protection 
over them, especially on the next day, when 
they would be at Motumotu. The sun had 
now set, but a full moon shone down on 
them, illuminating the sea for a consider- 
able distance and making the shore visible 
as a dark outline far across the moving wa- 
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ters. The boat slowly rose and fell on the 
ocean swell, and there was the roar of break- 
ers somewhere in the distance. As soon as 
worship was over, the men lay down in the 
bottom of the rocking boat and slept. 

About two o'clock in the morning, Chal- 
mers was suddenly aroused by shouts and 
the splash of oars. Alarm rushed into his 
heart. The people of Motumotu must have 
seen them arrive the day before, and this 
was a surprise night attack. He was the only 
one that was awake, he noticed. The natives 
were sleeping a sleep of exhaustion after 
the strenuous rowing of the two days be- 
fore. Still lying on the bottom of the boat, 
Chalmers raised his eyes to the gunwale, 
and looked in the direction of the splashing 
and shouts. Coming across the water directly 
at him was a large double canoe—a war 
canoe—with about eighty men in her. There 
was a wide platform laid across from one 
canoe to the other, and on the one free side 
of each canoe there were thirty paddles 

To page 14 
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Strange Ways 


to Look Pretty 


By J. J. AITKEN 


i SUPPOSE every girl wants to be beauti- 
ful. Whisper when you say it, but some of 
the boys want to be beautiful, too! But usu- 
ally it is the girls who spend their time in 
front of a mirror. 

I found it was the same in Africa. The 
men did very little to beautify themselves, 
but everywhere I went I found the girls 
and women doing the strangest things to 
make themselves pretty. 

Some of the women wore their hair in 
big puffs over their ears. These puffs were 
circled by tiny braids. Some wore puffs on 
top of their heads with many tiny, tiny 
braids leading up to them. Others merely 
wore the hair parted in the middle with ten 
or twelve small braids beginning at the 
part and hanging down all around. Some of 
the young beauties had their heads shaved 





in patterns with the unshaven hair done in 
braids or puffs. One woman had all her hair 
piled up on top in a round ball as large as 
her head and decorated with silver coins. 

But just as the ladies and girls over here 
are not satisfied with only fixing up their 
hair, the African women also wear 
“make-up.” The “make-up” they use is often 
more lasting than mere powder and other 
cosmetics. 

Some of the “belles” wear nails through 
their noses. One I saw wore nails through 
her upper and lower lips. The earlobes are 
often weighted down with metal discs. 

But when we visited the Ubangi tribe, I 
saw what to me seemed hideous. I suppose 
those people think it is beautiful, or why 
else would they do it? All the women had 

To page 17 


They must be pretty. Necklaces, bracelets, lip trimmings. These make girls pretty—don’t they? 
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One of the porpoises tosses a ball toward the basket while the guard, outwitted, slinks away. 


HAvE you ever wished you could swim far 
out into the ocean and watch porpoises 
playing tag, whales feeding, or an octopus 
with its many arms searching for food? 
Many times I have wished I could. 

But now I have seen all these things. 
You can, too! And you won't have to swim 
out into the ocean any more than I did! 


These interesting sights can be seen at 
Marineland of the Pacific, shown in the 
pictures. It is a wonderful place to go for a 
family outing or a Pathfinder field trip. 

Marineland of the Pacific is thirty miles 
south of Los Angeles, on the tip of beauti- 
ful Palos Verdes Peninsula. The land was 
once owned by the Spanish. Portuguese, 


Marineland is located right beside the sea. Porpoises jump twenty feet out of the round pool. 
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A great place for a Pathfinder trip 


Where Porpoises Play 
BASKETBALL 


By CARRIE E. TICHENOR 


Spanish, and even British adventurers an- 
chored in its quiet and sheltered coves. 
Whalers used its beaches for processing the 
oil from whales captured in nearby waters. 

Today Marineland is an exciting place 
full of sharks, vicious eels, and bat rays 
with stingers in their tails. There is even 


a whale—the only captive whale in the 
world. 

Visitors gaze through windows to watch 
divers feed fish under water; and they sit in 
a circular stadium to see a circus of seals, 
and porpoises playing basketball. 

If you can, be sure to visit Marineland. 





ie. 
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Feeding time. Fish are fed six times every day and once at night so they won’t eat one another. 
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~ SORRY, but I can’t help you for the 
next few days. I'd be glad to come some 
other time, however.” 

“Thanks, anyway, Mike,” dad answered, 
gloomily dropping the receiver. “That 
means we will have to do it ourselves.” 

It was another calm, warm day in a small 
northern Alberta town. Dad, my mother, 
my sister Joan, and I were living in a small 
log house. Dad was teaching at the town 
public school, and in his spare time he was 
remodeling and enlarging our old house. 
By this time the house had taken the shape 
of a long, low bungalow. Everything looked 
fine, except for one thing—there was no 
roof on the new portion. The old roof would 
have to come off before it would be possible 
to put a new roof over the whole building. 

Easter holidays had just begun. Dad de- 
cided that this week, when he was able to 
work on it full time, would be the best time 
to tear the old roof off and put the new one 
on. The weather was pleasant and there was 
no sign of a storm, so dad decided to start 
work on Monday. He called on several 
friends in the community, but during the 
busy spring season they could not help. 
Since there was no help available, he de- 
cided to tackle the job himself. 

As the week flew by, the roof came off 
slowly but surely. Dad encountered more 
trouble than he expected, however, because 
the log walls were not too strong when the 
top supports were off. On Friday morning 
we found ourselves with no roof over our 
heads. Before sundown, dad managed to 
put up some rough sheeting over the section 
where we slept, but this would give very 
little protection should it rain. 

All week we prayed that there would be 
no rain until we had the roof on, but as 
Friday evening drew near we wondered 
what would happen if the rain did come. 
That evening, as we knelt in worship, our 
earnest prayers ascended to the Master who 
controls the wind and the rain. 

After we rose from our knees two tiny 
faces pressed hard against the window to 
see if any angry clouds were gathering in 
the western sky. A few minutes later, two 
scared little faces came running to mother 
and dad. Before a word was said mother and 
dad knew what was up. A storm was on its 
way! 4 

Kenneth Melashenko was a student at Canadian Union 


College Academy when he prepared this story for the 
JUNIOR GUIDE. 
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For six weeks not a drop of rain fell. 


NO ROOF 


The rising wind began blowing odds and 
ends about the yard. Soon large black 
clouds were approaching our house, pro- 


-pelled by the strong wind. Again we clasped 


our hands and closed our eyes pleading 
with God to stop the rain before it reached 
our house. As we finished praying, dad had 
a feeling that everything would be all right. 

As we looked up we knew that if it 
rained, the ceiling and all our furniture 
would be ruined. Silent prayers kept wend- 
ing their way to heaven as the fierce storm 
drew nearer. The heavens grew blacker and 
blacker, then drops of rain began to splash 
on the window panes. Joan hesitated a mo- 
ment, then asked, “Why is God letting it 
rain when we asked Him not to, Daddy?” 

Dad answered bravely, “We must have 
faith, dear.” At that moment we heard a 
truck grinding to a stop in our driveway. I 
saw Uncle John leap out and run up the 
walk. We ran to the door to meet him. As 
he walked in, he explained that he had 
brought his large tarpaulin, which he felt 
we should stretch over part of the ceiling 
and pile our furniture under it. 

“It’s starting to rain and it’s going to be 
a real storm if I ever saw one,” he said, 
beckoning to dad to come and help hi 
spread the “tarp.” 

Dad hesitated. Sabbath had already be- 
gun. Somehow we felt that God would stop 
the rain because we had asked Him to. In 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
As drops of rain fell, Uncle John came with a tar- 


paulin. But dad felt it would show lack of faith to 
use it, especially since Sabbath had already begun. 





By KENNETH MELAS 
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this community, where there were no other 
Adventists for miles around, dad had tried 
to be a correct example. But as the rain- 
drops continued, indicating a furious storm, 
Uncle John kept calling for him to hurry up 
and help him. Unwillingly he climbed the 








ladder to help nail the tarpaulin over our 
heads. 

After my uncle had left, dad felt uneasy 
about the whole matter, for he had a feeling 
that he had let God down. Suddenly the 
wind changed, blowing the clouds away. 
The rain stopped. When we went to bed 
the wind began to blow harder and harder. 
Then, as it became more furious, it began 
ripping the tarp. All night dad prayed that 
the tarp wouldn’t rip, for it was expensive. 

Sabbath morning dawned bright and 
sunny. God had answered our prayers even 
though we had let Him down. We thanked 
Him for His goodness to us and asked Him - 
to forgive us for our lack of faith. 

In the days that followed, dad found little 
time to work on the roof, for he was again 
busy teaching school. Every evening he 
tried to find at least a few hours to work on 
the building, but several weeks went by 
and our home was still without a completed 
roof. During this time not a drop of rain 
fell. 


Now it was late spring. The farmers 
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Tamate “Man of Peace” 
From page 14 


beach was filled with a moving mass of na- 
tives, shouting and gesticulating at the 
whaleboat. The eyes of the native boys grew 
wide. They looked at each other, whispered 
something, and then stopped rowing. They 
were not going to go any closer, no matter 
what Chalmers said. But the missionary had 
his binoculars out and was scanning the 
shouting mob. After a minute or two, he 
turned to the reluctant rowers. 

“It’s all right,” he said, in pidgin English. 
“The boys and girls are among the crowd. 
' There is no war paint, and there are no 
spears or clubs. They're smiling as they 
wave. Believe it or not, it’s a full-scale wel- 
come we're getting!” 

Even as he spoke, several canoes came out 
to meet them, filled with waving, shouting 
natives calling, “Maino! Maino! Maino! 
Mainc! [“Peace! Peace! Peace! Peace!”}” 
over and over again. Taking heart, the boat's 
crew picked up their oars again and rowed 
on. Soon they were surrounded by the escort 
from shore, who showed no signs of war 
whatsoever. And as the whaleboat scraped 
on to the shore, a chief that Chalmers rec- 
ognized rushed into the water and shouted, 
“Come, O man of peace. We know that you 
are our friend!” 

As soon as he set foot on the beach, 
Chalmers was mobbed by the naked, grease- 
smeared savages. They were smiling, as he 
had seen from the boat, and were genuinely 
glad to see him again. But not all the tribes- 
people were joining in the rejoicing. Back 
up under the trees, Chalmers saw the scowl- 
ing faces of several of the chiefs, and a num- 
ber of the leading men. It was plain that 
they didn’t like this popular demonstration. 
But’ as the great welcome continued, and 
the other chiefs showed themselves glad 
to see Chalmers, these men, too, began to 
lose their angry looks. Soon presents were 
being passed back and forth. 

“Why did you think thoughts of war 
against me?” was Chalmers’ first question. 
There was a whole string of reasons. “Tam- 
ate sets himself over all the chiefs every- 
where.” “Tamate casts spells on those that 
oppose him.” “Tamate gets natives on his 
boat, and then kills them secretly.” “Tamate 
is planning to take all the lands of the na- 
tives.” And so on. 

“That is foolish talk,” said Chalmers as 
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the accusations were half-sheepishly brought 
up. “Tamate is a man of peace. You have 
never seen me do such things. Come now, 
who has told you all these lies?” 

At last the truth came out. It had been 
the chief of a neighboring tribe that had 
filled their minds with the falsehoods, and 
when Chalmers heard the name of the chief, 
he smiled. 

“Ah,” he said. “He is one of the few 
chiefs that refuse to follow the ways of 
peace. He and his tribe love fighting an 
killing better than trading and visiting. H 
is jealous of the way of peace.” 

And a few of the Motumotu chiefs had 
been jealous of Chalmers also, there was no 
doubt about that. They had been powerful 
enough to stir up the spirit of war among 
their whole tribe, too. But when Chalmers 
appeared unarmed, in his whaleboat, the 
majority of the chiefs knew that this was 
not the way of a white man plotting to en- 
slave them. Why, he was entirely in their 
power. Thus the tumultuous welcome. 

Before the conference finished, the chief 
who had rushed into the water to welcome 
Chalmers rose and said: 


“A great wrong has been done to Tamate. 
Before Tamate came here, we were always 
fighting, and a terror to all around us. But 
now all is changed. Tamate taught us to be 
at peace with the other tribes. We go about 
without our spears and clubs. We sleep well 
at night, for we are not afraid that our neigh- 
bors will sneak in upon us to kill us. Let 
us not foolishly continue in the old ways of 
our fathers. Let us listen to the word of the 
great and good Spirit that Tamate serves.” 

That night Chalmers and his boat crew 
stayed in the village temple, among friends 
once more. They would return to Port 
Moresby in the morning. 

When morning dawned, it was only too 
apparent that the sooner they left the better. 
The dark, black clouds that came moving 
swiftly across the sky were genuine harbin- 


gers of the rainy season with its storm 
tid high winds: And vo, henily biddio a 
al- 


farewell to the people of Motumotu, Ch 
mers and his crew set out for the return 
journey. 

All that day they battled a steadily 
mounting sea. As night fell, they sheltered 
at a village, hoping that the morrow would 
see an improvement in the weather. Even if 
it grew no worse, they would be happy, for 





they still would have time to get home. The 
morning showed the weather to be about 
the same, and so out onto the rough sea they 
ventured again. But about noon the light 
of day gradually began to fade. The clouds 
massed thicker and thicker, blacker and 
blacker. And as the sky darkened, gloom 
settled over the sea, and a little finger of 
fear touched Chalmers’ heart. He was find- 
ing it very difficult to see the reefs, and find 

he passages between them. The wind now 
ox. noticeably to increase, and the whale- 
boat bucked and tossed in the increasing 
roughness. Chalmers looked to the shore. A 
boiling surf flung itself up on the beach as 
far as his eye could see. There were no bays 
or inlets in which to find shelter, and the 
surf was so high that the missionary had no 
desire to risk landing in it. A shout, and one 
of the crew was pointing. Dead ahead an is- 
land was coming into view. If only they 
could reach it. But suddenly there was a 
blinding flash of lightning, followed by a 
tremendous clap of thunder that reverber- 
ated all around them. At the same instant, 
large drops of rain began to fall, making 
tiny circles in the water around the boat. 
“Row, row toward the island,’ shouted 
Chalmers, lending a hand with one of the 
oars. But there were shouts of alarm from 
several of the crew, and turning, Chalmers 
saw a black squall bearing down upon them, 
blowing the white caps off the waves as it 
approached. 

(To be continued) 





Strange Ways to Look Pretty 
From page 9 


their lips cut when they were babies. Into 
these cuts were placed metal discs. When 
the child grew older, the discs were re- 
placed with larger discs, till some of the 
women were wearing regular dinner plates 
in their lips. 

When these discs are removed, the red, ir- 
ritated skin hangs loosely down below the 
chin, revealing half-rotted teeth and gums. 
It is truly hideous, and yet it seems to be 
the style, and the women wouldn’t any more 
be seen without their discs than our 
“civilized” women would without lipstick 
or eye shadow. 

Of course it is virtually impossible for the 
women to talk, and (confidentially) I think 


that’s the reason the men seem to favor the 
style! At any rate, “beauty is only skin deep,” 
and I suppose they think some of our cus- 
toms are just as silly. 

But honestly, don’t you think God knew 
what He was about when He created Eve? 
He didn’t give her extra-red lips or finger- 
nails. Neither did He see fit to give her 
extra-long black lashes or make her eyelids 
green. I think her hair—whether long or 
short—was soft-flowing and natural. And 
as far as I’m concerned, I think God did a 
pretty good job, don’t you? 


Polly’s Competition 
From page 5 


Gwen looked at her oddly. “In a way 
you're right. I've been trying to copy some 
of last year’s team, and that wasn’t right. 
I’m an individual and I should have done 
my best in my own way—should have tried, 
and tried to make it better.” 

Polly said, “Well, I hope you'll give up 
now.” 

Gwen laughed ruefully. “I'll try again next 
year. And in the meantime, I'll try to im- 
prove myself.” 

At home mom was putting last touches 
on a cake for her sewing club. “It’s beautiful,” 
Polly said, watching mom touch an iced 
rosebud with a knife. 

Mom sighed. “Somehow my fancy cakes 
never turn out as well as Mrs. Hevington’s. 
Still I do get a lot of fun out of trying my 
hand at them occasionally.” 

“But Mrs. Hevington’s practically a pro- 
fessional. She sells cakes.” 

Mom smiled. “Of course. And I’m not 
trying to compete. That would be foolish, 
because then I might give up and miss the 
satisfaction of creating what I can.” 

Polly studied mom carefully. She won- 
dered if mom was trying to tell her some- 
thing, but mom was concentrating on the 
last bit of frosting. 

Dinner was finished when Polly’s music 
teacher called. Had Polly forgotten the re- 
cital? she wondered. “I know you've 
dropped your lessons, but you’ve been with 
me for a long time, and I do need every 
pupil to make the program a success.” 

So Polly found herself promising to play 
her last piece, the one she had worked to 
learn so perfectly. 
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All the following week Polly found she 
was dreading the recital. It wasn’t that she 
feared playing before an audience. But pi- 
ano practice was opening a wound that had 
healed. At least she had thought it had 
healed. She had come to the place at last 
where she could pass the piano without 
flinching. 

The entire Parson family, including Bill 
—hair plastered down, face scrubbed— 
turned out for the recital. As the program 
progressed, Polly was surprised to find that 
a few of the pupils were already quite ac- 
complished musicians. Her heart sank when 
she thought how terribly simple her piece 
would sound after such difficult numbers. 
“I shouldn’t have come,” she told herself 
miserably. “I should have said No.” 

But it was her turn, and when she sat at 
the piano she felt unexpectedly the excited 
thump of her heart. Lightly she touched the 
keys, and then it was as though she were 
meeting a dearly loved friend again. She 
forgot the people. She forgot those who had 
played so much better than she did. Warmth 
circled her heart and happiness brought 
stars to her eyes. She was almost sorry when 
the piece was finished. Returning to her 
seat, she listened intently to the rest of the 
program. 

At the close, her teacher came to the 
front of the room. “Each year it has been my 





custom to award a certificate of merit,” she 
said, “not to my most accomplished pupil 
but to the one who has made the most prog- 
ress in a given time. The award this year 
goes to someone who, I feel, has consistently 
made every day at the piano a better one.” 
She smiled proudly. “Please step up—Polly 
Parsons.” 

Polly didn’t know she was trembling un- 
til her fingers were around the certificate. 

On the way home she was silent, stil 
mulling over her teacher’s words to her be 
fore she left. “The desire to excel is good, 
but it can be a destroying force when a per- 
son becomes conscious only of those who do 
things better than he can.” Slowly Polly 
began to understand. Mom in the kitchen 
that day had tried to tell her that she was 
cheating herself out of a pleasure. She had 
said that the good feeling that comes with 
even small accomplishment was a wonder- 
ful thing. 

“I’m going on with my music,” 
abruptly to her family. “ 
differently now.” 

“Can you tell us about it?” 
gently. 

“There’s more than just competing with 
others. I'm going to try to compare what 
I did yesterday with what I’m doing today.” 
She sighed. “I guess I’m not saying it very 
clearly.” 


Polly said 
I think I see things 


mom asked 























FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Jeanne Cunningham, age 13. Route 2, Marion, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Roller skating, ice skating, swim- 
ming, riding horses. 

Eunice B. Ferrer, age 12. Caduha-an, Cadiz, Occ. 
Negros, Philippine Islands. Singing, reading, knit- 
ting. 

Jolene Whary, age 13. Box 154, Norridgewock, 
Maine, U.S.A. Cooking, reading, singing, drawing. 

Marvin Louise Obregon, age 12. East Visayan 
Academy, Box 119, City of Cebu, Philippine Islands. 
Biking, swimming, coins, sports, dogs, piano, photo 
exchange. 

Richard Geer, age 11. 112412 Gillette Street, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Stamps. 
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Judy Richardson, age 11. R.F.D. 3, Cambridge, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Reading, skating, shells, plants, 
cats. 

Caren Gifford, age 13. 2741 Randolph Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, U.S.A. Riding horses, piano, 
clarinet, tropical fish, goldfish, stamps, oil painting, 
embroidery, photography, reading, arranging flowers. 

Elestia Hampton, age 13. 2657-H Glenwood Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, 
sewing, piano, cooking. 

Cheryl Schoepflin, age 13. Box 356, Endicott, 
Washington, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, roller skating, 
riding horses. 

Ruth May Casper, age 15. Laurelwood Academy, 
Gaston, Oregon, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, biking, oil 
painting, reading. 

Darlene Mowery, age 14. Laurelwood Academy, 
Gaston, Oregon, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks, shells, swim- 
ming, water skiing, snow skiing, playing in the band. 

June Scheib, age 14. 23 South Camp Street, Eliza- 
bethville, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Baby-sitting, roller 
skating, biking, piano, sewing. 

Cheryl Orser, age 12. P. O. Box 608, Miranda, 
California, U.S.A. Animals, art, swimming, biking. 

Linda Lou Barrick, age 13. R. D., Shermans Dale, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Piano, cooking, reading, swim- 
ming, art, sewing. 








Bill burst out. “Sure! I get it. She means 
she’s gonna have fun competing with her- 
self, and not worrying about trying to beat 
everybody else.” 

Polly flashed her brother a grateful grin. 
“That’s exactly what I mean, Billy Boy.” 





My ‘“‘Axhead” Floated! 


2 From page 3 


to back up the car, when an unfriendly, 
rumbling, grating noise of jagged metal 
rubbing against jagged metal greeted me 
from the rear end of the car. I stopped the 
motor at once. Then I started it and tried 
backing again. Again the awful noise, and 
the car wouldn’t budge. Some church people 
offered to take me home, so I left the old 
car parked where it was till Monday, when 
garages would be open again. 

Monday morning a young man, a church 
member who knew more about sick auto- 
mobiles than I did, offered to help me. He 
decided very soon, and he was right, that the 
trouble was a broken axle. He wanted to 
tow the car in from the outskirts, where 
our church was located, toward the center of 
town where there was an auto-parts store. 
He was sure he could get the broken axle 
off easily enough, and all I would need to do 
would be to buy a new axle and install it. 

He started towing the old Pontiac, but 
after a block or two the left rear wheel, 
together with the broken axle, began work- 
ing out, and very nearly fell off in the street. 
We left the auto there and walked over to 
the parts dealer. “Do you have any axles 
that fit a 1930 Pontiac?” I hopefully asked 
of the elderly man behind the counter. 

He frowned. “We don’t usually carry 
parts for anything that old,” he explained, 
“but it won’t do any harm to look.” He took 
down a huge parts catalog and began 
thumbing through it. 

“Hmmmm,” he mused. “Here it is listed. 
ontiac used this particular axle from 1928 
0 1930, and the Oakland car used the same 

axle for five years.” He disappeared among 
the green metal shelves at the back of the 
store. I waited, hoping and praying. 

Soon he was back. “I’m very sorry,” he 
said, “but we don’t have any axles that old. 
I really didn’t think I could find one, but 
hoped we might be able to help you. Tell 
you what, though. Up in Red Bluff there 


MEMORY VERSES FOR THE 
THIRD QUARTER 


1. “That he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blem- 
ish” (Ephesians 5:27). 

2. “Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven” (Matthew 5:16). 

3. “Thou hast given a banner to them that fear 
thee, that it may be displayed because of the truth” 
(Psalm 60:4). 


4. “My son, hear the instruction of thy father, 
“—_ forsake not the law of thy mother” (Proverbs 

5. “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect” (Matthew 5:48). 

6. “And herein do | exercise myself, to have al- 
ways a conscience void of offence toward God, and 
toward men” (Acts 24:16). 


7. “I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go” (Psalm 32:8). 


8. “And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them” (Luke 2:51). 

9. “Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: they 
will be still praising thee” (Psalm 84:4). 

10. “And be not conformed to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect, will of God” (Romans 12:2). 


11. “Moreover also | gave them my sabbaths, to 
be a sign between me and them, that they might 
we - I am the Lord that sanctify them” (Ezek- 
iel 20:12). 


12. “Nay, in all these things we are more than 
ee through him that loved us” (Romans 


13. “For even hereunto were ye called: because 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow his steps” (1 Peter 2:21). 








is a larger wrecking yard than ours. Shall 
I phone and ask if they have one?” 

Hope revived. “Yes, by all means phone 
them,” I said. Again I waited and prayed. 

In a few minutes he laid down the re- 
ceiver. “I’m sorry, but they have no axles 
for old Pontiacs or Oaklands there either.” 
My heart sank again. 

‘“Now don’t get worried,” he said, still 
anxious to be of help. “Down in Sacramento 
there’s a bigger wrecking yard, and maybe 
they'll have one for you. It would cost only 
seventy-five cents or a dollar to phone. Shall 
I call Sacramento?” 

“Yes, better go ahead.” I answered with 
what must have sounded like muffled de- 
spair in my voice. I couldn’t help thinking 
of my pint-sized salary, and wondering how 

To page 22 
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STUDY OF 
CHOOL LESSON 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





IV—The Christian's Home 


(JULY 26) 


Memory VERSE: “My son, hear the instruction 
of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy 
mother” (Proverbs 1:8). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about God’s ideal for the Christian 
home as described in Deuteronomy 6:4-13. Start 
memorizing Proverbs 1:8. 


SUNDAY 
A Home Where Christ Is Worshiped 


Open your Bible to Psalm 127. 

People who go to primitive areas of the world 
are amazed at the difference when families be- 
come Christians. The homes look different. 
They are clean and orderly. They sound differ- 
ent. Songs of praise, words of love are heard 
instead of unholy music and sounds of quarrel- 
ing. They even smell different. 

The Christian home is a different home, even 
in highly civilized places. Its sights and sounds 
and smells are different too. The members of the 
Christian home have a great responsibility. 
Homes build communities, churches, countries. 
Each Christian home must do its part to witness 
for Christ. When God is worshiped and revered, 
when His Word is respected and obeyed, His 
name praised and honored, then that home is 
doing its part. Verse 1 will tell you on whom the 
Christian home is to be founded. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 325. 


Tuink! Are you doing your part to make 
your home a glory to God in your community? 
Pray that your home may witness for God. 


MONDAY 


The Home Is a School Where the Knowledge of 
God Is Taught 


Open your Bible to Deuteronomy 6. 

Long before you set foot in school your educa- 
tion had already begun. Your home was your 
first school; your parents, your first teachers. 
They taught you to reverence God. They taught 
you to obey. They taught you to speak and sing, 
to play fairly with others. They taught you to 
work. 

Most important of all, they taught you God's 
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Word. In morning and evening worship they 
told you the greatly loved stories of Jesus, of 
Moses and Paul, of David, of Peter, of Daniel. 
They taught rules that God has set for us in 
order to live the best way. In verses 6 and 7 read 
what Moses told the people about the way they 
should teach their children. 

This sounds like morning and evening wor- 
ship, grace at mealtimes, story hour, and Sab- 
bath afternoon walks, doesn’t it? Now look in 
verses 8 and 9 and see if you can find anything 
that reminds you of pictures and Bible mottoes 
on the walls. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 329. 

THINK! Do you appreciate the instruction 
your parents give you in the home? You are 
fortunate indeed if your home follows God’s 
plan. 

Pray to receive your parents’ instruction with 
thankfulness. 

TUESDAY 


The Home Is for Happiness and Love 


Open your Bible to 1 John 4. 

Someone has said that home is a little heaven 
for us to go to heaven in. That is God’s ideal for 
Christian homes. He wants our homes to be the 
happiest places it is possible to have in a world 
of unhappiness and sin. 

Find one of the best-loved, three-word sen- 
tences in all the Bible, in verse 8. 

God Himself is love, and those who are His 
children must grow in love daily, putting away 
quarreling and misunderstanding. In the world 
we are constantly hearing of homes where 
children are unruly and disobedient to thei 
parents and where husbands and wives quarrel 
But the Christian home is not like that. Its mem- 
bers try to help one another and get along 
peacefully and happily. “Can two walk together 
except they be agreed?” asked the prophet 
(Amos 3:3). The members of Christian house- 
holds agree. Look in verses 7 and 8 and see 
what John tells us about the need to love one 
another. 

Then read verse 11 and see why we should 
love one another. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 327, pars. 1-3. 


























TuHInk! Are you giving the members of your 
household all the love that is due them? 


Pray that a spirit of love may reign in your 


home. 
WEDNESDAY 
The Home Is for Honor and Reverence 


Open your Bible to Ephesians 6. 

In God’s wise plan children stay a long time 
in the homes of their parents. It takes many 
— to learn the principles of living success- 
fully. 

Satan puts the idea into the minds of children 
that they are quite able to make their own de- 
cisions on everything—what they shall eat and 

ear, where they shall go, and with whom they 
hall associate. 

In the Christian home the children are will- 
ing to listen to their parents’ advice and to 
honor their opinions and obey their commands. 

When God was giving the laws of living He 
wrote a special one for children. Can you recall 
it? If not, look it up in Exodus 20:12. When the 
Israelites were on their way to the Promised 
Land, Moses told the children among the travel- 
ing Israelites that if they honored their fathers 
and mothers, they would have longer lives and 
things would go well with them in the land they 
were soon to possess (Deut. 5:16). 

Paul, writing about happy homes, tells what 
the children’s part is in the home. Find what 
he says in Ephesians 6:1-3. 

Also find the parents’ part in making happy 
homes, in verse 4. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 211, 212. 


TuHINK! Do you give to your parents the re- 
spect due to them? 


Pray to remember that they have more ex- 
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perience and knowledge of life than you, and 
respect them for it. 


THURSDAY 
Good Homes Make Good People 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 3. 

Behind the success story of nearly every great 
worker for God stands the success story of a 
good home with parents who taught and trained 
to God’s glory. 

Joseph alone in Egypt as a young lad con- 
tinued to keep God’s commandments because 
he had been trained to do so. Moses, a lone wor- 
shiper of God in a heathen palace, was true 
to his God and his home training. Daniel and 
the other Hebrew lads also in heathen royal 
courts preferred to be true to their godly home 
training rather than enjoy the worldly pleas- 
ures their surroundings offered them. Naa- 
man’s maid, only a young girl, was not afraid 
to talk of her God in a heathen home. 

The things we learn in Christian homes re- 
main with us and strengthen us to do great 
things for God. Find what Paul said about 
Timothy's home life and how it had helped him, 
in verses 14 and 15. Timothy was trained by 
two godly women, his grandmother Lois and his 
mother, Eunice. 


For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 328, par. 2. 


TuHInkE! If you were to be separated now from 
your home and godly parents, would you be 
able to witness for God effectively? 


Pray to learn all that you can while you have 
home and parents to guide you. 


FRIDAY 
Think About These Things 


a. THINK of two homes you know—one where 
God’s name is unhonored or even blasphemed, 
and one where He is reverenced and worshiped 
and His law taught. Which is the more attrac- 
tive? 

b. THINK about your first school—your own 
home. Could you number the things you have 
learned there? 

c. THINK about your part in the home. Have 
you contributed to its smooth running and 
happy atmosphere, or have you added to its 
burden and problems? 

d. THINK about your parents and the great 
responsibility that is theirs in training you for 
God’s service and kingdom. Do you make it easy 
by obeying and respecting them? 

e. THINK about the times ahead. When you 
leave your home will you carry with you all 
that you have learned, and be prepared to wit- 
ness as Joseph and Daniel and others did? 

Review the memory verse. Is this something 
that you are doing at home? 





My ‘‘Axhead” Floated! 
From page 19 


many long-distance calls would fit into it 
and still leave room for some groceries. 
Again I asked God to find the axle for me 
if it was His will. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later the man had 
completed the call to Sacramento and was 
ready with more bad news. “They say they 
don’t have that particular axle in Sacra- 
mento, but there is a large wrecking yard 
in Chicago——” 

I must have looked so glum by then that 
he didn’t finish the sentence. 

“Say,” he said, “I have an idea. Why 
don’t you go across the street to old Charlie 
Johnson the blacksmith? He can weld your 
axle for you. Welded axles aren't the best, 
but they’re better than no axle!” 

I thanked him for his sincere efforts to be 
of help, paid for the telephone calls, and 
went to see Charlie Johnson, an honest, 
kindly old Swede who was also eager to do a 
good turn for someone who needed it. He 
listened with sympathy to my story about 
the broken axle and the phone calls and 
wrecking yards. I showed him the two 
pieces of the broken axle, and suggested he 
might weld them together. 





“There are two things I never weld,” he 
replied slowly, as if to lend solemnity and 
importance to what he was saying. “One is 
steering rods, and the other is axles. Sure, I 
could weld it for you, and I'd do the best job 
I possibly could. It might last you a long 
time, and again it might not. It might break 
some time on the road and cause a serious 
accident. Maybe you wouldn’t blame me, 
but I'd feel I was guilty because I had 
welded the axle. No, I'd like to help you, 
but I won't weld the axle for you.” e 

I told him I would sign a paper stating 
that he was not guilty if I had an accident 
with the welded axle. Would he do it then? 

“I don’t weld axles,” he repeated. “I used 
to have some axles around the shop, though, 
but they’re almost all gone.’ I’ve been sawing 
them into pieces and making things out of 
the steel. I have just two left. Wait a minute; 
let me have a look at them.” He went out 
to his back yard. 

Soon he returned with an axle in each 
hand. One of them was just an old axle, 
but the other was the most beautiful piece 
of rusty iron I have ever gazed upon—it was 
an axle from an old Oakland or Pontiac 
from exactly the right epoch. He charged 
me just a dollar for it, and soon I was breez- 
ing lightheartedly along the highway in my 
merry 1930 Pontiac! 

But what about the axhead? You see, my 
axhead that floated was really an axle. Since 
the axle was a piece of iron that I needed 
badly in my work; and since I had almost 
lost hope of getting ahold of it until it sud- 
denly and marvelously appeared; and since 
axle, too, begins with ax, I often think of it 
as my axhead that floated. 

Some people think God is too busy gov- 
erning nations and spinning worlds to hear 
a prayer about a piece of iron. But Elisha 
didn’t think so (read 2 Kings 6:1-7), and 
I don’t either. What do you think? 
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1. By swimming the creek, Molly would probably lose 
the dog, but now a new danger appeared. The mink 
saw her come out of the water and recognized his 
opportunity. 2. Molly knew that he was a real foe. 
She could not escape through the briers or the wood- 





chuck hole or the water. She could run faster, but he 
would keep coming. 3. The barbed-wire hog fence 
was nearby, and she could try one of her tricks, but 
most likely it would do little good against the lithe 
foe that was now following her trail so relentlessly. 











4. Molly ran along the barbed-wire fence for a bit 
and slowed down till the mink was quite close, then, 
at a place she was familiar with she dodged aside be- 
tween the wires. 5. The mink turned also, but tore 
his high back on one of the sharp barbs. It was not 

















enough to stop him, though. 6. In the meantime, the 
dog and boy had gone around by the bridge to pick up 
the trail on the ether side of the creek from where 
Molly had entered, and hearing a thumping the boy 
looked up in time to see Molly come out in the open. 








7. He lifted his double-barreled shotgun and fired, 
but missed his fleeing target. 8. Just then he saw the 
dark body of the mink come out from the bushes. The 
mink was startled by the shot and paused to see what 
the danger was. He stopped just long enough for the 
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boy te empty the second barrel directly at him. 9. 
Molly hadn’t planned it that way, but she was happy 
to escape over the creek while the boy took home his 
prize and the dog followed. The brave little rabbit 
ran back to her home, glad to be free again. The end. 





